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Several Papers on the Type of the Greek 

Epitaphios with Special Reference 

to the Oration in Thucydides 

* THIRD PAPER 

LITERARY ORIGIN OF THE ETAPHIOS LOGOS 

The Epitaphios Logos claims for itself, as 
do the earlier inhabitants of Greece, an au- 
tochthonic origin. Homer, in the twenty- 
fourth book of the Iliad, commencing with 
line 720, gives a brief account of the threnos, 
"lamentation", which attended the reception 
of the body of Hector. From other authori- 
ties also, (for whom consult Becker's Chari- 
cles a*?4 Guhl and Kohner) we learn that the 
threnos was an essential feature of the funeral 
rites of the early Greeks. The best detailed 
account of the funeral ceremonies is, perhaps, 
that given by Lucian, (de Luctu, 10). Plato 
in his laws (947B) gives the regulations for 
the burial of a hiereus. From these descrip- 
tions by later writers as well as by Homer, 
we learn that an doiSrj of a mournful character 
was sung by the Opyvifioi (the minstrels or 
hired mourners), participated in by the female 
relatives and a chorus of women. The im- 
perfect tense, Oprjvtov, in the passage of 
Homer cited above, seems to warrant the con- 
clusion that the doiSr/ consisted of strophes, 
and that at each pause some mourner broke 
in with some passionate lament. The anti- 
strophe is easily provided for by the chorus of 
women. Such an explanation at least utilizes 
all the material and .accords well with the 
previous and subsequent history of the chorus. 
Thus we have here again an illustration of 
ths ptv and Se principle entering into the 
Greek life as well as into the Greek language. 
The threnos without doubt contained many 
allusion s to the valor and virtue of the dead, 

* As stated in the first paper. No 68, these papers are merely in- 
tended to be a compilation of data, and are in no sense original. 



and this fact gave to the threnos a personal 
and aristocratic character which was in exact 
keeping with the times in which it flourished. 
It was then that the government of Greece 
most nearly approached the patriarchal form. 
It was then that the family was a unit for both 
political and religious purposes. Later, when 
the tyrants came in, the threnos was changed 
to meet the new political and social conditions. 
In the lyric odes to the dead, of Pindar and 
Simonides, we see the next step in this de- 
velopment. The ode of Simonides on the 
heroes of Thermopylae is especially significant 
in this connection as forming the connecting 
link between the personal and aristocratic 
threnos and the impersonal and democratic 
epitaphios. It would be interesting to trace 
the line of resemblance between the growth of 
the Epitaphios Logos and that of the tragic 
drama, did it not carry us beyond the limits of 
our present purpose. Suffice it to say that in 
the dithyramb from which the tragic drama 
was developed we have the same three classes 
of performers: the minstrels, the leaders of 
the chorus, and the chorus itself — as we had 
in the early threnos. The prose of the Epi- 
taphios mav be said to correspond to the col- 
loquial iambics (Arist. Poet, 4) of the tra- 
gedy, the orator to the mourner and the bard. 
The incorporation of legends is common not 
only to the threnos and the dithyramb, but is 
a very marked feature of the Epitaphios. In 
fact, the presence of fjOy is to be looked for 
as much in the Epitaphios as in the tragedy. 
The transformation of the threnos into the 
epitaphios was due to the reforms introduced 
into the society of Athens by the establishment 
of the Athenian democracy near the close of 
the sixth century. The exact time at which 
public funerals began is not known. But, 
without discussing the weight of inferences 
to be drawn from the statements of Lysias 
(Epit. 3-20), of Thucydides (2, 35), and of 
Herodotus (5, 78), we can say with safety, 
at least, that the custom did not exist before 
the time of Cleisthenes. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EPITAPHIOS 

The meaning of the Epitaphios is revealed 
by a study of the times in which it flourished. 
We have already said that it was impersonal 
and democratic. The family had become the 
city. No more of the superiority of birth as 
an element of government. Yet the Athenian 
could not easily forget the pleasant taste of 
the old aristocracy. And while at Athens ab- 
solute equality must be insisted upon, the ora- 
tor who would praise the evyewia of their 
dead relatives and by so doing indicate their 
own noble origin, was loudly applauded. If 
they could not give vent to their feeling of 
aristocracy, as toward other families, it could 
find expression for itself as toward other cities. 
All Athenians are equal, but Athens was a 
good deal better than Sparta. The medium of 
this expression was the Epitaphios or the 
Panegyric. So the Epitaphios was one of 
the ways the democracy had of expressing its 
aristocratic sentiments. In this respect we 
have a close parallel to the Epitaphios in our 
Fourth of July oration. On every Fourth of 
July, we Americans endeavor to stifle our in- 
dividual aristocracy, and adopt the motto 
"every man is as good as another and a good 
deal better", and become nationally very aris- 
tocratic toward other nations. 

THE TYPE OF THE EPITAPHIOS 

The Epitaphios in its latter development 
came to be regarded as a distinct species of 
epideictic oratory. The earlier epitaphioi were, 
no doubt, much less formal, but the differences 
chiefly to be noted between the earlier and 
the later representatives of this type must 
have been in point of diction rather than in 
subject-matter. And so, for the Sicilian 
school made many changes in this art, and 
the epitaphioi that are extant bear very con- 
spicuously the stamp of this school. That the 
Epitaphios is epideictic and therefore very 
near the Panegyric in its nature, is not only 
evident internally from the similarity in dic- 
tion and to a less extent in subject-matter, but 
there are certain external coincidences, a few 
of which it may not be amiss to mention. 
Thus, races and athletic contests attended the 
delivery both of the Epitaphios and the Pane- 
gyric. Again, the same writers produced the 
same kind of literature. Gorgias who set the 
pattern for the Epitaphios also wrote a Pythi- 
cus and an Olympicus. Lysias has also an 
Olympiacus. The chief difference between 
the Epitaphios and the Panegyric seems to be 
in the greater range of subjects of the later. 
Nor was there the same liberty in the choice 



of subject-matter peculiar to each. The Epi- 
taphios was much more restricted also in this 
respect. "They conformed", says Professor 
Jowett, " to a regular type. They began with 
gods and ancestors and the legendary history 
of Athens, to which succeeded an almost fic- 
titious account of later times. The Persian 
war formed the center of the narrative. In 
the age of Isocrates and Demosthenes the 
Athenians were still living on the glories of 
Marathon and Salamis". They closed with 
the threnos, the lamentation of the orator over 
the slain, and the paramythia, the consolation 
of the bereft. 

Notwithstanding the restricted limits which 
hampered the orators in this style of compo- 
sition, there is not a little difference to be ob- 
served in content in a comparison of the dif- 
ferent epitaphioi. Thus, the epitaphios of 
Lysias is distinguished from similar compo- 
sitions by the fullness and enthusiasm with 
which he dwells on the old Attica of legend. 
The language of Demosthenes suggests the 
perfunctory discharge of a tiresome duty (cf. 
Epit. p 1390). Pericles (Thuc. 2 36) and 
Socrates (Menex. 239 B) dismiss these pre- 
historic achievements with the briefest pos- 
sible notice, though they are gravely cited by. 
the Athenians at Platasa (cf. Hdt. 9 27), and 
Aristotle assures us (Rhet. 2 22 6) that with- 
out such allusions no epitaphios would be 
complete. Hyperides, who in other respects, 
shows himself independent, omits altogether 
to mention them. Isocrates (Panegyr. 10) 
declares himself content to rest his claims 
rather on the treatment than on the novelty of 
his subject. It would' be interesting to note 
other differences and especially the more than 
ordinary personal character of the epitaphios 
of Hyperides, and how from this was de- 
veloped another style of composition of which- 
the funeral sermon of to-day is its legitimate- 
offspring, but here space, unity and inclina- 
tion again prevent. 
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